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Mr. Paine was a man of strong opinions, which he did not hesitate 
to express with the greatest freedom. He was constant to his friends, 
and never left an unjust criticism unanswered. He bitterly opposed 
any action in religion, science, or politics which he believed to be dis- 
honest. He retained his strong will and excellent memory unimpaired 
to the last. His interest in his favorite science never failed him, and 
he showed his wish permanently to aid it by bequeathing his entire 
fortune to the Observatory of Harvard College. 

CHARLES UPHAM SHEPARD* 

Professor Shepard died, after a short illness, on the 1st of 
May last, at Charleston, S- C, where for many years he had spent his 
winters. He was born in Little Compton, R. I., in the summer of 
1804, and hence had nearly completed his eighty-second year. But 
until his last illness he was still young in his ardent devotion to his 
favorite science, his delight over the rare and beautiful among minerals, 
whether in his own cabinet or that of another, and his zeal for collect- 
ing and discovering new facts and new species ; and not less young iu 
his cheerful and kindly nature. 

After graduating at Amherst College, in 1824, he became a student 
of Professor Nuttall's at Cambridge in botany and mineralogy, and 
soon after engaged at Boston in instruction in these branches. At the 
same time he commenced his publications on mineral localities and their 
minerals, in the American Journal of Science. 

In 1827, Mr. Shepard accepted the position of assistant to Professor 
Silliman in chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, which he retained, to 
the great satisfaction of the Professor, for four years. While thus en- 
gaged he also continued, during leisure weeks, his field and laboratory 
work in mineralogy. " A Mineralogical Journey in Northern New 
England," including a study of the remarkable localities of Acworth, 
N. H., and Paris, Me., and " The Mineralogy and Geology of Orange 
County, N. Y., and Sussex County, N. J.," illustrated by a detailed 
map of the various mineral localities, are the titles of two of the many 
papers published by him at that time ; and they indicate his desire to 
give others a knowledge of localities, as well as to make known the 
results of his investigations. 

In 1832, Professor Shepard published the first part of a " Treatise 
on Mineralogy," in which the system of the eminent Austrian miner- 

* From the American Journal of Science, June, 1886. 
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alogist, Mohs, was adopted as to nomenclature and as to the natural 
history idea of mineral species. The second or descriptive part of the 
work, containing the descriptions of the species arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order, appeared in 1835. This delay in its publication was partly 
owing to Professor Shepard's acceptance from the general government, 
for the winter of 1832-33, of an appointment as an associate with 
Professor Silliman, for the investigation of the methods of sugar culture 
and manufacture in the Southern States, and to the preparation of his 
report on the subject, which was incorporated with that of Professor 
Silliman, made in 1833 to the Secretary of the Treasury. In the same 
year, 1835, he joined Dr. Percival, by appointment from the State 
legislature, in the Geological Survey of Connecticut ; and two years 
later, in 1837, appeared his excellent report on the mineralogy and 
mineral products of the State. 

His professorial work after 1832 was divided between New Haven, 
Conn., Amherst, Mass., and Charleston, S. C. To his duties at Yale, 
under Professor Silliman, were added those of Lecturer in Natural 
History, which position he held for fifteen years. From 1845 to 1852, 
and from 1861 to 1877, he occupied the chair of Chemistry and Natural 
History in Amherst College. In 1854, he was called to the Professor- 
ship of Chemistry in the South Carolina Medical College at Charles- 
ton ; he continued there until 1861, and again resumed the duties of 
the chair in 1865, after the civil war, resigning them finally in 1869, 
when his son, Charles U. Shepard, Jr., was appointed his successor. 

These university engagements interrupted but little his mineralogical 
work. His first new species, Microlite, was announced in 1835, War- 
wickite in 1838, and Danburite in 1839. Other discoveries followed 
these, occasionally of new species, often of kinds not before identified 
on the continent. 

Professor Shepard's private collection of minerals, under so great 
personal activity, became large and choice, surpassing all others on the 
continent. On retiring from his professorship at Amherst the whole 
was purchased by Amherst College. Unfortunately, it passed from 
under his care to a building that was not fire-proof, and one night in 
1880 it was nearly all destroyed. Professor Shepard did not cease 
collecting when he and his cabinet parted ; but with his old zeal re- 
doubled by the sight of empty shelves and drawers, he soon had again 
a large collection ; and it continued to increase and to grow in interest 
with him to the close of his life. 

Professor Shepard early commenced also the collection and study of 
meteorites, and through his life these shared with minerals in his affec- 
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tions and his labors. In 1829, nearly sixty years since, his first paper 
on the subject was published ; and others followed, until the number 
reached nearly forty, the series closing with one in the last volume 
(September, 1885) of the American Journal of Science, to which he 
was thus a constant contributor during a period of over half a century. 
His collection grew, each paper being usually based on one or more 
acquisitions ; and it was long the largest in the country. It became, 
like the minerals, and with them, the property of Amherst College. 

Dr. Shepard's zeal to the end knew no flagging, and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing great progress in his two departments, that of 
meteorites and that of minerals, through his labors. His knowledge 
of mineral species was unsurpassed in the land ; and he was hence 
ready with quick judgments as to new and old, — sometimes too quick, 
but in any case imparting progress to American mineralogy. 

Dr. Shepard was several times in Europe, and had the personal 
acquaintance of many European mineralogists. He was a member of 
various American and foreign societies ; among them, the Imperial 
Society of Naturalists of St. Petersburg, and the Royal Society of 
Gottingen. He was a man of refinement and great courtesy, and 
was held in very high esteem in Charleston, S. C, as well as at his 
Northern homes. His place of residence after leaving Amherst, and 
for much of his life before, was New Haven. He leaves two children, 
a son and a daughter. 

JOHN LANGDON SIBLEY. 

John Langdon Sibley, the eldest son of Dr. Jonathan and Persis 
(Morse) Sibley, was born in Union, Maine, December 29, 1804. He 
was fitted for Harvard College at Exeter, under the tuition of Dr. 
Abbot, and entered college in 1821. He held a good rank in his 
class, was rigidly faithful in all college duties, and at the same time 
commenced his life-work in the Library, then occupying the two rooms 
in the second story of Harvard Hall, and a little more than filling one 
of them. On graduating, in 1825, he received an appointment as As- 
sistant Librarian ; but at the end of one year the office was abolished, 
on the appointment of a Librarian who was expected to devote his 
whole time to his official duties. Mr. Sibley also entered the Divinity 
School in 1825, began to preach in 1828, became a pastor in Stow, 
Mass., in the following year, and resigned his pastorate in 1834. He 
then took up his residence in Cambridge, and engaged in several edi- 
torial and publishing enterprises, the chief of which was " The Amer- 



